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From The Leisure Hour. 
An Adventure at Petra, 
(Concluded from page 74.) 

The city of Petra is supposed to have been 
founded about the time of Abraham, for it was 
then that the Edomites first began to assume im- 
eer as anation. It was taken by Amaziah, 

ing of Judah, but did not remain long in his pos- 
session; and very soon afterwards the original in- 
habitants themselves, the Idumeans, were expelled 
by a new tribe from the south-east, the Naba- 
theeans, who, from the account given of them by 
Diodorus Siculus, appear to have very much re- 
sembled the modern Bedouins in character and 
mode of life. 
this people, who succeeded in maintaining their 
independence against numerous invaders, until the 
time of the Roman Emperor Trajan, by whom 
they were finally subdued. Petra afterwards be- 
came a christian city, and the see of an archbishop ; 
but when the false prophet Mahomet began his 
career of conquest, this city was one of the first to 
submit to his arms. It is now completely deserted, 
and its present desolate condition furnishes a won- 
derful proof of the truth of prophecy. For in- 
stance, Isaiah predicted that “none shall pass 
through it forever.” And this is now undoubtedly 


Petra now became the capital of 
















an Arab had made his appearance, and already, 
in imagination, we were safe on the other side of 
the dreaded pass, congratulating ourselves on hav- 
ing outwitted the robbers who inhabit these fast- 
nesses. With these feelings of false security we 
started again, about 10 A. M., to complete our re- 
searches inthe valley. We first visited the Khuzneb, 
the most famous sight of Petra—a noble temple, 
or palace, with a richly decorated facade cut out 
of a towering mass of rose-coloured sandstone. 
This facade is about a hundred feet high, and is 
surmounted by a colossal urn, which the Arabs 
imagine contains the “ treasures of king Pharaoh.” 
In the hope of gaining this treasure, they have 
fired so frequently at the urn, that its surface is 
now pitted with the dints of innumerable bullets. 
They have also tried to reach the coveted prize by 
cutting holes for the hands and feet in the smooth 
face of the precipice, but appear to have given up 
in despair at a height of some seventy-five feet. 
It is impossible, by words alone, to give an ade- 
quate idea of the noble appearance of this Khuz- 
neh; a cry of admiration involuntarily escaped 
our lips as we caught the first glimpse of it on 
emerging from a fragrant thicket of oleanders, 
tamarisks, and wild fig-trees. We spent fully an 
hour in studying it from various points of view, 
and anticipated with great interest a second visit 
ou our return from the Sik, which we now pro- 
eceded to explore. 

The Sik is a long winding ravine, of a width 
varying from 12 to 20 feet, and overhung by stu- 
pendous crags of a deep crimson hue, some of them 
rising to a height of nearly 250 feet. The sub- 
limity of this defile is beyond conception, but it is 
also not devoid of a kind of beauty; for it is filled 
with dwarf trees and shrubs; delicate ferns and 
creepers hang from its walls of rock; and a clear 
cool brook runs amongst tle stones in its bottom, 
forming here a pool, and there a mimic cataract, 
and then perhaps diving for a time from view 
beneath a mass of rock or an overhanging canopy 
of foliage and flowers. 

We had proceeded for about a mile and a half 


the case, for Petra is the universally shunned of|up this ravine, and had just come in sight of a 
travellers; and though formerly the high road of|broken Roman arch that spans its further ex- 
commerce from the east to the west, its ravines|tremity, when, on turning a corner, we were struck 
now only occasionally resound with the hurried foot-|dumb by the unexpected apparition of some twenty 
steps of a Bedouin, or a chance wayfarer. Indeed, |ruffianly-looking Bedouins, armed with guns, 
the whole of the prophecy from which the above|swords, and clubs, and running to meet us with 
words are taken has been literally fulfilled, and| wild yells and wilder gestures. We were unarmed; 
travellers who read its awful denunciations on the|but had we been otherwise, resistance would have 
spots to which they refer, are constrained to ac-|been out of the question, for we could sce and hear 
knowledge that not one jot or one tittle has failed|numbers of fresh assailants scrambling over the 
of accomplishment. As Ezekiel says, “ All who|rocks in our direction, and we were presently sur- 
pass by her are astonished.” I may add that the|rounded and made prisoners by as ferocious and 
greater part of the ruins date from the later ages|ragged a set of bandits as I ever wish to come in 
of the Roman empire, and though very magnificent | contact with. They forthwith made us turn back, 
and profusely adorned with sculpture, evince a|and tumultuously hurried us in the direction of 
debased and corrupt taste in architecture, very dif-|our camp, shouting and firing their long guns in the 


ferent to the noble ideas embodied in the temples| air, till the lofty precipices of the Sik re-echoed! 


and monuments of ancient Greece. 
‘When we returned to breakfast, after the explo-|rock. 


with a din almost sufficient to have split the solid |an equivalent in money. 
It was about noon when our researches! 


ceived an early intimation of the approaching dan- 
ger, for on our arrival at the camp, we found them 
mounted and on the point of moving off. The 
Arabs were as yet hardly in sufficient force to 
prevent their departure, but they might have caused 
them considerable annoyance and even injury; 
therefore it was thought advisable to conciliate 
their forbearance by the payment of a sum of mo- 
ney, amounting to about ten pounds, The Arabs 
were the more ready to accept this, inasmuch as 
they felt that we were completely in their power, 
and, with all our tents and baggage, formed a far 
more valuable prey than our lightly-equipped 
friends. Yet it was not in the Bedouin nature to 
strike the bargain without a long wrangle, and the 
scene which preceded the final settling was not at 
all calculated to reassure us as to the success of 
any efforts we might be disposed to make to re- 
duce the demands of our unscrupulous captors. At 
last our friends departed without opposition, we 
gazing wistfully after them, and feeling that they 
could now afford to laugh at us with much more 
reason than we had laughed at them on the pre- 
vious evening. 

No sooner had they gone, than the Arabs fell 
upon us with doubled importunity; and as their 
numbers augmented, so did their demands. Every 
half-hour brought in fresh reinforcements, and by 
about five in the afternoon there could not have 
been fewer than two hundred and fifty of these 
brigands gathered around our tents. Some of them 
seized the surrounding heights and the defile by 
which we hoped to escape, menacing us from thence 
with levelled guns. Others prowled about the 
tents, demanding gunpowder, food, money, and 
such of our personal property as took their fancy. 
But by far the greatest number crowded round 
our dragoman, in whose hands we had left the 
whole matter, simply commissioning him to get us 
off on the best terms he could. This, indeed, was 
our only course, for it would have been madness 
to have attempted force against enemies so superior 
in numbers and position. Whilst Mohammed was 
carrying on a stormy. negotiation with the Arabs, 
we were allowed, under a strong guard, to visit 
the Deir, another very fine monument of the an- 
cient city. 

On returning, we found our unwelcome visitors 
more insolent and exorbitant than ever in their 
demands, which amounted in the whole to upwards 
of a hundred pounds. They had already levied 
considerable contributions from the dragoman, in 
the shape of sugar, coffee, biscuit, ete., and one of 
our party, refusing some gunpowder to an Arab 
who asked for it, had a knife put to his throat by 
the ill-favoured ruffian. The Fellaheen were now 
getting irritated by our resistance to their extor- 
tion; and when our dinner was about to be served, 
a number of them gathered tumultuously round 
the fires, and declared that not a dish should be 
removed until we had given them a full meal or 
Our whole stock of pro- 
visious would not have been enough for a third of 


rations described iu the previous paper, we werejamong the ruins of Petra were brought to this|their number, and as they pertiuaciously insisted 


disposed to exult in the freedow from trouble! sudden and unexpected termination. 


on their demand, we were at last obliged to pay 


which we seemed likely to enjoy. Hitherto not j Our friends, the party of twelve, must haye re-|them thirty dollars (about £6) for permission to 
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eat our own dinners. As soon as they had received | circumstances, we had nothing to do but to submit, 
this, the earnest of -a richer harvest which they|and so we reluctantly bade the dragoman pay 
hoped ere long to reap, they set up a shout of/down the sum of four hundred and twenty dollars, 
triumph, marched in disorderly procession round | amounting, in English money, to £85. No sooner 
the camp, firing off their pieces in the air, and|was this done, than word was passed along the 
then, for the most part, dispersed among the 
neighbouring caverns and tombs, leaving, however, 
a guard of some sixty men to watch our move- 
ments, and see that we did not give them the slip 
in the dark. These desperadoes amused them- 
selves during the night with firing over our tents, 
doubtless with the design of frightening us into 
surrender; and several bullets passed through the 
canvas that sheltered me and two of my com- 
panions. 

We had taken care to collect our camels on the 
previous evening, and before daylight we began to 
strike our tents and pack our baggage. The|rage was laid before the Turkish authorities, but 
guards offered no opposition to these proceedings, |though we met with plenty of official sympathy, it 
but they sent word of them to the rest of the band,|was as unproductive as the same commodity ap- 
and soon from every hole in the rocks around us|pears to be in places nearer home. Indeed, [ 
issued troops of excited Bedouins. It was a wild|should think any governor would find it too dif- 
and striking sight presented by these children of|ficult a matter to chastise these Bedouins, en- 
Ishmael, as they clambered down from their rest-|trenched as they are in the impenetrable fastnesses 
ing-places and swarmed through the ravines, their}of Mount Seir. 
garments streaming behind them, and the air re-| In conclusion, I would advise all travellers con- 
sounding with their yells of defiance. Our poor|templating a visit to Petra, to go under the protec- 
dragoman was instantly beset by a furious throng, |tion of the recognised and powerful Sheikh Hussein, 
and we watched the conference with no little anx-/or not to go at all; but at the same time, I can 
iety. Once or twice a rush was made to the rocks}assure them that the wonderful monuments of this 
that encircled our camping-ground, and then we/ancient city would well repay even such sacrifices 
fully expected that a volley was about to be poured |and expense as we were at in our successful at- 
in upon us; but through the care of a watchful|tempt to become acquainted with them. 
Providence, our adyeuture had no such tragical 
finale. In this we were more fortunate than a ; 
party of Americans, who three months previously Seek thy Creator in the days of thy Youth. 
had visited Petra, and, refusing to comply with| In the early part of life, when the world promises 
the demands of the Fellahcen, had been fired upon | much, it is highly important to make a wise choice, 
from those very rocks with fatal result; for their 


their matches, released the camel-driver, and, giv- 
ing us a parting shout of triumph and derision, 
scampered back to their companions to claim a 
share of the spoil which their hostile attitude had 
been mainly instrumental in extorting from us. We, 


of their permission to depart, nor did we breathe 
freely till we had once again placed Mount Hor 


Wady Mousa. 
On reaching Jerusalem, a statement of this out- 


oe 
For “The Friend.” 


rocks to let us go free; our late guards blew out 


you may be sure, lost no time in availing ourselves 


between ourselves and the cut-throat thieves of 


permitted to approach Him through the aid of the 
extended arm of his power, which is stretched forth 
to deliver us from everything that can burt and 
destroy. These very attlictious, which appear to 
be fraught with our destruction as a connected 
people, while we endeavour to abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty, and are driven to Him 
for counsel, may tend to wean us from every falla- 
\cious hope and dependence, and teach us how needful 
it is to look to the Lord alone, and to wait for con- 
solation and hope from Him, knowing a daily in. 
crease of living faith, which works by love to the 
purifying of the heart. 

Should friends be alienated, scattered, and riven 
(from us, we shall still find that He who formerly 
was left alone when all men denied him and fled, 
‘knows how to administer the sweetest consolation, 
‘and to cause us to break forth rejoicing as on the 
right hand and on the left. If we are lonely, He 
who withdrew by himself to pray, is able to admin- 
ister to our tried condition, and to speak peace to 
the disconsolate mind. Should temptations afflict 
us, as we look to Him, He can and will, in the best 
\time, roll back the most dense and threatening 
cloud of sorrow, enable us to see and exult in our 
‘deliverance, and to rejoice as under the benign in- 
fluence of the bow of promise, while the sun of 
righteousness again breaks forth upon our path. 

Indeed, there is no worldly anxiety, pain, nor 
sorrow, neither any extremity in which we can be 
placed, but our great High Priest knows our dis- 
\couragements, exercises, and trials, and delights in 
his own time and in his inscrutable wisdom and 
mercy to administer relief, to comfort those that 
mourn, to cause “ the desert” to “ rejoice and blos- 
‘som as the rose,” to ‘ blossom abundantly, and re- 
joice even with joy and singing;” and when the 
end of all things below is at hand, to give usa 
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cook was killed, and one of themselves dangerously | 
wounded in the leg. The success of the Arabs on| 
that occasion had probably emboldened them in 
their attack upon us; and, indeed, one of their| 
number, a powerful, dark-looking fellow, repeated- 
ly boasted that it was he who had shot the Ame- 
rican cook, and that he was quite ready to serve) 
our dragoman in the same way. 

This dragoman really behaved admirably. Al- 
though menaced by half a dozen gun-barrels pre- 
sented at his person, he kept his temper, laughed 
and joked with his captors, and exerted his utmost 
efforts on our behalf. At last he sent us word 
that we might move on, for he had satisfactorily | 
arranged ail matters. But his permission to de- 
part was valueless, unendorsed by our watchful 
guards. No sooner did they perceive us advancing | 
tov ards the edge of the plateau, than a crowd of| 
volunteers scrambled over the rocks to join those} 
who were already in possession of the pass; and | 
as our leading camel entered the narrow gorge, 
half a dozen brawny savages leapt down before it, 
put their guns to the driver's breast, and effectually 
stopped our further progress, for the path was only 
wide enough for one camel to pass at a time. At 
the same moment the Bedouins, perched on the 
cliffs around us, lighted their matches and levelled 
their guns at our heads, threatening us with a vol- 
ley if we advanced another step. It seems that 
our dragoman had agreed to pay three hundred 
and ninety-three dollars as our ransom, but the 
Fellaheen insisted on twenty-seven more, and de- 
clared that unless all their demands were at once 
conceded, they would plunder our baggage and 
strip ourselves to the skin, killing any one who 


} 





resisted ; and, by way of showing that they were! 


. . . . . . | . . . . . 
and instead of letting the mind out on sin-pleasing place with the sanctified and just of all generations, 
gratifications, to enleavour to have it devoted to the | who have passed through many tribulations, having 


service of the living God, and stayed, in confidence, 
upon One who is mighty and able to deliver from 
the downward path leading to destruction. By 
renouncing all improper gratifications, which are 
comparable to the husks of true enjoyment, in ac- 
cordance with the manifested will of the dear Mas- 
ter; and by keeping the mind attentive to divine 
requirements, as we lean on the staff of faith, a 
Friend is gained, who will never forsake us; who 
declared, while personally on the earth, “ Ye are 
my friends if ye do what I command you.” He 
has ever proved himself to be a friend indeed, to 
the little, dependent and humble seekers after his 


|righteousness and his kingdom, who will set a guard 


about us, both by night and by day, and tenderly 


‘washed their robes and made them white in the 
‘blood of the Lamb. 

Cayuga County, N. Y., Eleventh mo. 7th, 1859. 

a 

Gold.—A cubic inch of gold is worth one hun- 
‘dred and forty-six dollars; a cubic foot, two hup- 
‘dred and fifty-two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars; a cubic yard, six millions 
‘eight hundred and eleven thousand seven hundred 
‘and seventy-six dollars. The quantity of gold now 
in existence is estimated to be three thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, which, welded into one mass, could 
be contained in a cube of twenty-three feet. 
| The relative value of gold to silver, in the days 
of the patriarch Abraham, was one to eight; at 


strive for our preservation. No good thing will the period of B. C. 1000, it was one to twelve ; B. 
He withhold from the faithful and devoted, whose |(, 500, it was one to thirteen; at the commence- 
primary concern it is to be found doing the impor- | ment of the Christian Era, it was one to nine; A. D. 
tant work while it is day, before the night cometh, 500, it was one to eighteen; A. D 1100, it was 
wherein no man can work. jone to eight; A. D. 1400, it was one to eleven; 

Amid the changes in life which must inevitably lA. D. 1613, it was one to thirteen; a. D. 1700, it 
chequer our path, we can then availingly apply to was one to fifteen and a half; which latter ratio, 
our Omnipotent Judge for consolation and protec- | with but slight variation, it has maintained to the 
tion. If society is distracted and convulsed by the present day. Various speculations have recently 
operation of the unleavened nature, fomenting dis- |been made respecting the effect of the large rela- 
cord, strife, and division, there is a place of umbrage tive increase in the production of gold over silver, 
and safety, as under the shadow of his wing, and many |and the subject is one of great interest and import- 
who are thustried, and thus apply tothe Lord astheir ance. The theories of the writers who have ex- 
protector, can feelingly declare in this language, “I pressed opinions on the subject are widely different, 
sat down under his shadow with great deiight, and |so far as the effects of the increase upon the pre- 
his fruit was sweet to my taste. He brought me cious metals are concerned. All agree, however, 
to the banqueting-house, and his banner over me upon the wide-spread benefits that have resulted 
was love.” All the trials and vicissitudes then |from the large increase of the production of gold 
permitted, only tend to draw into more intimate during the past ten years. The late warin Europe, 





in earnest, they actually did seize two guns be- 
longing to a geutleman in our party. Under these 


connection with the author of all our sure bless-' and the crops in America this year, will both affect 
ings. His intimations and requirements are more business relations so as to exert considerable influ- 
perceptible and impressive as we are mercifully'ence upon commercial values directly, and indi- 
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rectly upon the relative estimate of the precious|to form the vessel on; and a thick wooden wheel 


metals. — Late Paper. placed horizontally at the bottom. The operator 
—_—+ works with the lathe with the same instruments, 
Earthenware, and after the same manner, as with the wheel. 


There is scarecly any manufacture which is so|'The lathe and wheel serve only to give the form of 
interesting to contemplate in its gradual improve- 


the body of the vessel; the feet, handles, and other 
ment and extension as that of earthenware, pre-|occasional ornaments, are made and set by the 
senting, as it does, so beautiful a union of science/hand. If there be any sculpture in the work it is 
and art, in furnishing us with the comforts and/usually done in earthen or wooden moulds, and 
ornaments of civilized life. Chemistry administers 


afterwards stuck on the outside of the vessel. 
her part by investigating the several species of| Materials Used—The materials for earthenware 
earths, and ascertaining as well their appropriate 


consist of soft, viscous earths, of different kinds and 
combinations, as the respective degrees of heat which| properties. The better kinds of stone ware are 
the several compositions require. Art has studied|composed of pipe-clay and pounded flints, in the 
the designs of antiquity, and produced from them| proportion of four parts of flints to eighteen parts 
vessels even more exquisite in form than the mo-|of clay. The yellowish white ware is made of the 
dels by which they have been suggested. The|same materials, with larger proportions of clay. ‘The 
ware has also been provided in such gradations of|common red earthenware is made of common clay. 
quality as to suit every station, from the highest to|The first is glazed by throwing sea-salt into the 
the lowest. It is to be seen in every country and|furnace in which it is baked, when the heat is 
in almost every house, and has superseded the less|strong; the salt is converted into vapor, and this 
cleanly vessels of pewter and of wood. Formed| being applied to the surface of the stone ware vitri- 
from substances originally of no value, the fabrica-| fies it and forms an excellent glazing. The table 
tion has given rise to many varieties of labour and| ware is glazed by dipping it, when baked, into a 
of skill. mixture of the consistence of cream, composed of 

Varieties—Although earthenware may be con- 


white lead, ground flint and ground glass, and 
sidered as a general term applicable to all utensils| submitting the ware afterwards to heat. The com- 
composed of earthen materials, it is usual to distin- 


position is, however, sometimes varied by different 
guish such utensils more particularly into three 


manufacturers, according to circumstances. 
different kinds, namely, pottery, earthenware and 


When reduced to the consistence of cream, the 
porcelain. Under the first are classed the brown] materials are called slip—this fluidity being neces- 
stoneware made into jugs, red pans and pots, po- 


sary to insure the perfect mixture of all the ingre- 
rous vessels, etc. Earthenware consists of the 


dients, and their mutual chemical action in the 
white, blue and white, and yellow ware, which is|fire. ‘The basis of the composition is clay, and the 
so extensively used. Porcelain is distinguished| ground flint gives whiteness and solidity to the 
from earthenware as being a semi-vitrified com- 


goods. For the better kinds, a portion of China 
pound, in which one portion remains infusible at|c 


clay, or decomposed felspar, is added, together with 
the greatest heat to which it can be exposed, while}a small quantity of ground white "granite. By 
the other portion vitrifies at a certain heat, and|this means the density of the ware is increased, 
thus intimately combines with and envelopes the 


greater purity of whiteness is obtained, and also a 
infusible part, producing a smooth, compact, shin-| degree of vitrification which makes the ware sono- 
ing, and semi-transparent substance. There is 


rous when struck. The flints employed are burned 
what is called table or queen’s ware, dipped ware, 


in a kiln, slaked to destroy their coherence, and 
hollow ware, flat ware, Xc., to which we shall pre-| ground to powder in a mill. The powder is then 
sently refer. sifted in water until reduced to a fit state for com- 

Implements of Manufacture—Among the in-| bination with the other substances, 

struments used in this manufacture, the wheel and| All the various kinds of ware, such as cream 
lathe are the principal—the first for large works,|ware, drab ware, drab body, brown body, Egyp- 
the second for small. The wheel consists prinei- tian black, blue body, jasper body, turquoise 
pally in its nut, which is its beam or axis, the pivot| body, Xc., are formed of different kinds and pro- 
of which plays perpendicularly on a free stone sole| portions of flint and clay, with a small addition of 
at the bottom. From the four corners of this beam 


colouring materials. 
proceed four iron bars, which, forming diagonal| Processes of Production—Round articles, which 
lines with the beam, descend and are fastened at 


may be turned upon a lathe, have their form given 
the bottom to a strong wooden circle. On the top 


upon the thrower’s wheel—a lathe with a vertical 
of the nut is laid a piece of the clay to be formed| spindle, having a small round tube on the top, at 
and fashioned. The wheel thus disposed is en- 


which the thrower sits. He receives the clay pre- 
compassed on all sides with four different pieces of| pared to the proper size, and throws it upon the 
wood, sustained on a wooden frame. ‘The hind| whirling tube, which is put in motion by the wheel 
piece which is that on which the workman sits,| operator, whose eye watches every motion of the 
is made a little inclining towards the wheel. On|thrower, and regulates the velocity of the work 
the fore pieces is placed the clay prepared, and by|with perfect accuracy. The thrower first draws 
the workman’s side is a trough of water, in which, 


the clay up into a pillar, then depresses it into a 
from time to time, he wets ‘his hands, to prevent flat cake, until the whole mass has been drawn 
the clay’s sticking to them. The potter, having 


into a circular arrangement of all its parts. He 
prepared his clay, and laid a piece of it, suitable to|then opens the hollow of the vessel with his thumbs 
the work intended, on the top of the beam, turns 


and continues to draw out the clay, or press it in- 
the wheel till it has got the proper velocity, form-| wards, until the desired shape is given to it. It is 
ing the cavity of the vessel, and widening till it has 


then cut from the table by a brass wire, and car- 
received its intended form. When the vessel is 


ried to a stove room to harden. 
found to be too thick, he pares off what is redun-| When a number of vessels are sufficiently har- 
dant with an instrument. 


dened they are turned upon a lathe similar to that 

The potter’s lathe is also a kind of wheel, but|used by wood turners. The turner dexterously 
simpler and slighter than the former. Its three| shaves away the clay to the proper thickness, and 
principal parts are an iron beam or axis, placed | works the mouldings, Xc., polishing the whole with 
perpendicularly; a small wooden wheel, placed/a steel burnisher. He also fre uently ornaments 
horizontally at the top of the beam, and s2rving| bowls, jugs, Xc., with a coating of various coloured 
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clays, which are sometimes blended with each 
other, so as to give a marbled surface; by these 
earthy pigments he produces an almost infinite 
variety of patterns, 

Such articles as require handles and spouts are 
attended to by the handler, who makes these ap- 
pendages in plaster moulds, and sticks them to the 
vessel with liquid clay. Plain handles are pressed 
by a syringe through a hole of the proper size and 
form, and as the clay comes through in long strings, 
it is cut off and bent into the desired shape for the 
handle. ‘Thrown and turned goods are sometimes 
with figures in relief, which are made out of flat 
moulds, and fixed upon the ware, the workmen 
carefully adjusting each figure to its place, and 
running a little water under it with a camel-hair 
pencil, which unites it to the surface of the pot. 
Goods of an oval or angular shape, which cannot 
be turned, are made by pressing clay into plaster 
moulds, which give the outside form to the vessel ; 
this is called hollow-ware pressing. Another kind, 
called flat, is performed by giving the shape to the 
goods by moulding, the moulds “fitting the inside 
of the vessel. 

Casting is resorted to when a mould is so intri- 
cate as to be diflicult for the workmen to fill by 
pressing. Slip clay is poured into the mould, which 
rapidly absorbs the water, and a coating of ‘clay is 
deposited upon the inside; the remaining fluid is 
then poured out or drawn with a syringe, and a 
thicker mixture is put in, and left rather longer 
than the first before it is withdrawn, the mould 
being afterwards put into a stove to dry. 

When completed to this extent, the articles are 
placed on boards to dry before going to the biseuit- 
oven, in which they receive the ‘first fire. The 
ware to be thus burnt is placed in “saggers” made 
of crucible clay; in shape they resemble hat-boxes, 
and, being piled in columns, each sagger covers the 
one beneath it, and protects the goods from the 
immediate contact of the smoke and flame. When 
the baking is finished, and the oven cooled, the 
doorway is opened, the saggers brought out, and 
all cracked and crooked pieces are rejected and 
thrown away. The ware, thus advanced, is called 
biscuit, and in this state goes to the printer or bis- 
cuit printer to be ornamented. 

Printing and Ornamenting the Wares.—The 
printing of earthenware has usually been effected 
by transfer papers from engraved copper plates. 
The ink used in printing is made of linseed oil 
boiled with litharge, rosin, balsam of sulphur, and 
is tinted with any of the usual mineral colours— 
blue being the principal, and formed of oxide of 
cobalt. ‘The colour having been ground very fine, 
the printer blends it with his oil upon a hot stove, 
and filling the engraved plate with it, takes off the 
impression by the common rolling press. The tis- 
sue paper used for this purpose is first prepared 
with a solution of soap. As soon as the print 
is taken, the engraving is cut out with scissors 
and the print placed upon the biscuit ware, which, 
being absorbent, holds it with great tenacity. The 
operator then, with the end of a cylinder of flannel 
tightly rolled and bound with twine, rubs the print 
with such force as to work the ink into close con- 
tact with the biscuit. The articles, thus coated 
with paper, are then put into a tub of water, and 
the paper being wiped off with a sponge, every 
minute point of the engraving is found accurately 
transferred to the ware. By another method, the 
patterns are executed on the biscuit by painters, 
who lay on the colours in gum water. The biscuit- 
ware thus ornamented is then dipped into a tub 
containing a finely-ground mixture, which, when 
melted, forms the glossy coating to the ware. This 
glaze is blended in water, which, being absorbed 
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by the biscuit, leaves a thin cover of glazing-powder 
upon the surface.— Ledger. 






















For “The Friend.” 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.—1 Cor. xv. 57. 


Soul, never more to Satan yield! 

The Lord for thee is in the field ; 

He is thy strength, thy sword, thy shield, 
And He will be thy glory. 

He gave his life on Calvary, 

Eternal life to win for thee ; 

If thou to Him for refuge flee, 
Salvation is before thee. 



























Then follow Him beneath the cross ; 
There, he will give thee gold for dross, 
Eternal gain, for transient loss; 

With woe, give resignation. 
Griefs borne for him have joyous light, 
Tears shed for him with love are bright, 
As morning glory after night, 

So cometh his salvation. 
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Oh, cheer thee, cheer thee, suffering saint! 
Though worn with chastening, be not faint! 
And though thy night of pain seem long, 
Cling to thy Lord—in Him be strong. 

He marks, He numbers every tear, 

Not one faint sigh escapes His ear. 




























“Fifth mo. 7th, 1831.—At our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, (Abington, held at Germantown,) we had the 
company of Joseph Whitall and Christopher Healy; 
both were very encouraging and clear in their 
sense that all would work together for good to 
those who keep their places; that the favour of 
the Lord was towards this people, notwithstanding 
what they had passed through, were passing 
through, or might have to pass through,—that the 
Lord’s covenant with his people should not fail, 
that there would be those preserved who would 
stand for his testimonies and truth on earth. The 
substance of this with much more was expressed 
in the Fourth-day meeting. On Fifth-day, a close, 
searching testimony went forth to the necessity of 
bearing our cross to the customs and fashions of 
the world, even in little things, as much peace is 
found in being faithful to manifested duty in some 
little matters as in greater. It always does me 
good to find Friends religiously concerned to re- 
commend a care in little matters of ‘dress and 
address,’ as a neglect of them and departure from 
them does lead little by little out of the way, and 
the heart becomes more and more callous, when it 
would be tender and susceptible of good feelings 
and impressions.” 























For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 













(Continued from page 77.) 
JOHN ARMIIT. 


John Armitt, an elder, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, and one of the most valuable citizens of that 
place, deceased Fifth month 20th, 1762, in his 
59th year. There was scarcely a station of use- 
fulness in the religious Society of which he was a 
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her youth she had been favoured with the visita-| “She was divers times concerned in fervent 
tions of Divine grace, and having submitted | prayer and supplication to the Almighty, ‘ that she 
thereto, was led to put her trust and confidence in} might have sure hope before her change, and bear 
the Lord her Saviour, who was with her, as a com- patiently her distress; and for the poor afflicted 
forter and stay through the course of her earthly |seed, that the Lord’s work might be carried on in 
pilgrimage. She was left a poor orphan, yet,|the earth, and that he would destroy all the in- 
through attention to the Divine light, her walking | ventions of the enemy, which lead people to sin 
was with great prudence and circumspection in the | against him.’ Many more deep and weighty ex- 
days of her maidenhood, and she was suitably and 


comfortably married. 



















In her intercourse with the world, she was en- | 
abled to conduct herself in a steady and upright 
manner. She was charitable to the poor, a strength | 
aud true helpmate to her husband, and a watchful | 
adviser and discreet director and restrainer of her 
children. She appears to have been watchful over 
her words, yet sometimes spoke perhaps too hastily, 
and, on her death-bed, expressed sorrow that on 
one occasion she had replied too shortly to a 
Friend in the ministry, who had relieved her mind 
of a burthen, which it appears that Anna thought 
unnecessary or unseasonable. She considered the 
Friend was an anointed minister, and although 
conscious that as an elder in the church it was her | 
duty to advise and caution such when they have 
erred, yet she was sensible that it was not right| 
“to afflict the Lord’s prophets,” and believing she 
had not been duly qualified to administer the re- 
proof, she felt it was sin to her, for which she 
“earnestly desired forgiveness.” 

During her last illness she was qualified to im-| 
part much useful advice to her husband, her chil- 
dren, and the Friends who came to see her. “She 
divers times entreated her husband, ‘ To give up| 
to the Lord’s disposings, and not to be over-trou- 
bled about her,’ expressing, ‘Her dependence on 
the Lord, and resignation to his will,’ with desires, 
‘That the Lord would be with and comfort him, 
and that he might seek for heavenly wisdom, and | 
thereby be directed how to walk before the Lord, 
and bring up their children in his fear, that they| 
may have a portion in heaven ;’ charging her chil-| 
dren, ‘ To consider the poor and administer to their 
necessities.’ 

“ At a time, speaking to her eldest son, she said, | 
‘My dear child, let it never be said of thee, “ The: 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” ’ She earnestly importuned Friends ‘ to 
keep, not only themselves, but their offspring, to 
week-day meetings, and teach them to wait on the 
Lord, that he might mercifully bless them.’ Also 
recommended, ‘ Unity amongst friends,’ express- 
ing ‘ her sorrow in the breach thereof,’ and urged | 
closely, ‘The necessity of living in love ;’ entreat- | 
ing Friends ‘ to notice her husband and children in 
their distress, and watch over and advise her chil-| 
dren, not sparing to tell them their faults.’ 

“She advised her children, ‘ In all their under- 
takings to seek the Lord for counsel, especially in| 
that of choosing companions,’ and expressed her 
experience of favours received thereby, saying, 
‘She had often magnified that gracious hand which | 
was with her when a poor orphan child; and} 
pressed them to serve the Lord in their youth, | 
which would draw divine blessings on them ;’ add- 
ing, ‘There are excellent accounts of God’s love 
to such as give up all in their youth ;’ and charged 


Staten Island, in the year 1685. 
ligious character early in life, and probably re- 
ceived his education amongst Friends. 
still young, he removed to Rahway, and soon after 
he settled there, a meeting for worship was estab- 
\lished, which was held once in three months at his 


member, which he had not filled, and having|them ‘to avoid bad company, and keep to plain- 
served his generation faithfully, he was honoured | ness ;? strongly advising ‘against disobedience to 
whilst living, and mourned for, when death closed parents.’ ai ee 
his varied career of usefulness. 





“ At a time when several young people were pre- 


pressions she uttered, which for brevity’s sake are 
omitted. 


‘May the dying, penetrating language of one 


whose general conduct was virtuous, have a pro- 
per impression on our minds, and stir us up to 
prepare for our great and final change, is our sin- 
cere desire.” 


She departed this life, the 20th day of the Fifth 


month, 1762, being in the thirty-sixth year of her 
age. 


JOHN SHOTWELL. 


John Shotwell appears to have been born on 
He was of a re- 


Whilst 


ouse. This meeting was continued until a meet- 


|ing-house was erected in that neighbourhood. 


He was brought forward into usefulness in the 
church, whilst yet young. He was first an over- 


seer, then an elder, and in both stations was qua- 


lified, by attention to the teachings of the great 
Head of the church, for much service. His me- 
morial says, “ He was sound in judgment, beloved 
of his friends and neighbours; was of great service 
in the church for the settlement of differences, sup- 
port of the discipline, and the well-ordering of the 
affairs of Truth, steady and exemplary in life and 
conversation, a peace-maker and labourer to main- 
tain unity amongst Friends. He kept a hospita- 
le house, was a diligent attender of meetings both 
for worship and discipline, and his zeal did not 
abate in old age. He was a tender and loving 
husband, a kind father, and a serviceable neigh- 
bour.” 

His death took place after a short illness, Sixth 
month 15th, 1762, he being at that time in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. 

(To be continued.) 


Prayer. 


Prayer nourishes the poor, controls the rich, 
raises the fallen, props the falling, and preserves 
the standing. Prayer is the bulwark of faith, our 
arms and weapons against the adversary, who 
waylays us on every side. Therefore let us never 
go about unarmed.— Tertullian. 

Origen thus asserts the advantage and power of 
prayer. 

“How many have been exposed to temptations 
more burning than flame, and yet came out of 
them unhurt, without even the smell of the hostile 
flame having passed upon them—and what shall I 
further say? How often hath it happened that 
those who were exposed to wild beasts, to evil 
spirits, and to cruel men, have muzzled them by 
prayers, so that they have not been able to touch 
with their teeth us who were the members of Christ. 
We know, also, that many who have been desert- 
ers from the statutes of God, and were just swal- 
lowed up by death, have been saved from destruc- 








sent, one of whom was light and airy, she testified 
; against her vain practices in very moving expres- 
Anna Webster, the wife of John Webster, of|sions, and informed her ‘that the enemy would in-| 
Plainfield, East Jersey, was an esteemed member jcline the mind in meetings, to such vanities as were 
and elder of Woodbridge Monthly Meeting. In| practised out of meetings,’ 


ANNA WEBSTER. 










tion by repentance, and God has again wiped away 
‘the tears from their eyes.—The whole life of a 
saint, he adds, should be one great continuous 
prayer.”—LExtracted from Neander's “ Memorials 
\of Christian Life in the early and middle ages.” 
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Magnitude of our Public Works.—It has been 
fashionable to compare unfavourably the works of 
this country with those of Europe. ‘To such an 
extent has this been carried that it is not unfre- 
quently said that we have to look to England or 
the Continent for most of our examples. We are 
continually told by travellers of the great exteut, 
beauty, and durability of the Continental works, 
and of the enormous strength of the English struc- 
tures. Now it is perfectly true that Kurope can 
boast of railroads, canals, bridges, and aqueducts 
unrivalled in the world for beauty and excellence 
of workmanship and design, but it is equally true 
that America can, point to works of utility that, in 
the magnificence of their proportions, are not ex- 
ceeded anywhere. 

The Julian Aqueduct of Rome is two miles 
longer than the Croton Aqueduct of New York, 
built by John B. Jarvis and Horatio Allen, but 
the Croton carries more water than all the seven 
aqueducts of Rome put together, and more than 
any other aqueduct in the world, and is longer 
than any other excepting the Julian. 

The Lllinois Central Railroad, built by Colonel 
Mason, is the longest line ever constructed by one 
company, and in point of workmanship is equal to 
any European road. 

The National Road, over the Cumberland moun- 
tains, built by the United States Engineer Corps, 
is more extensive and durable by far than the Ap- 
pian way. 

The stone arch over Cabin John’s Creek, on the 


Washington aqueduct, built by Captain Meigs, is} 


about fitty feet greater span than any other stone 
arch in the world, and is more beautiful in propor- 
tion than the arch over the Oco, so long celebrated 
for its magnificence. 


The tunnel built by — Haupt, on the summit 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was a more difficult 


work than the tunnel under the Thames, 

The structures on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road at Harper’s Ferry, and beyond the Summit, 
built by Latrobe; and the Starrocea Viaduct, on 


the New York and Erie Railroad, built by Julius} ship, and for transacting the important concerns 
Adams, are equal in magnificence and excellence) of the Church. 
of workmanship to anything Brunel ever did in 


England, or Moran in I’rance. 
5 ’ 


The Suspension Bridge over the Niagara River 
at Lewistown, built by Major Serrell, is 1,042 feet) 
10 inches in one span, and is 43 feet greater than 


any other single span in the world, being nearly/upon us, as recommended by the apostle, “ 1) 
twice as great and quite as strong as Telford's 


celebrated bridge over the Menai Straits in England. 


The United States Dry Dock at Brooklyn is the} ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
The 


largest dry dock in the world by many feet. 
workmanship, done under the direction of — McAl- 
pine and General Stuart, is equal, if not superior, 
toanything of the kind anywhere. 


rolled. 


The flight of combined locks on the Erie Canal 


at Lockport, built by the State Engineers, are|which he may see meet to administer; whether) 
equalled only in one other place in Christendom—_| entirely through the medium of his pure and holy | 


Sweden. 


The Railroad Suspension Bridge, built by Roeb- 
ling over the Niagara, is within a few feet of twice| of his servants, to speak a word in season of their 
the span of Stephenson’s great Tubular Bridge in| own living experience of the things of God; as 
England, the largest structure of the kind. It is| saith one formerly, ‘‘We speak that which was| 
800 feet in one span, and is two stories high, the| from the beginning, which we have heard, which | 


The plates of 
iron used.in the gates of this dock are the largest 
that had ever been made up to the time they were 
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The bridge at Wheeling, built by Charles Ellet, 
is exceeded only in span by the Lewistown Bridge, | 
and is heavier than it. It is the second largest 
span in the world, and is much more beautiful than 
the Fribourg Bridge, its European rival. 

In carpentry we are unexcelled in the world. 
Such structures in timber as the Dry Docks at San 
Francisco and Philadelphia,—McCullam’s and 
Col. Seymour’s bridges on the Erie Railroad and 
branches, the timber viaducts on the Catawissa 
Railroad, built by Stancliff, Col. Long's bridges 
on the various New England Railroads, and Howe's 
trusses at Harrisburg, have not their equals across 
the Atlantic. 

Then, again, in Europe, many structures are 
built that might have been avoided,—a few hun- 
dred rods of detour would have saved the great 
Box tunnel. Now we maintain that the location 
of Slidell’s division, for example, on the Erie, 
evinced more skill in avoiding the necessity of great 
structures than could be shown in building them. 

The stones on either corner of the Exchange in 
Boston, built by Rogers, are larger than any single 
stone in Cleopatra’s needle, and those now being 
put into the United States Treasury at Washing- 
ton, are much heavier than any stone of Pompey’s 
pillar, or the pyramids of Egypt. 

As to the difficulties of location, there is no coun- 
try where more science and skill have been brought) 
to bear than in ours, and it is a remarkable fact) 
that, in point of time, last year, our average travel- | 
ling was faster by two and a half miles per hour| 
than in England, comparing our priucipal lines| 
with theirs, while the charges on the American 
lines were but little over half the English rates.— 
Salem Register. 





a 
For “The Friend.” 
Our Religious Meetings. 

As our minds are clothed with a right concern 
for our own present and everlasting welfare, we 
'shall feel it to be our christian duty, to appear in 
‘our ranks, at the times set apart for divine wor- 





Nor shall we feel that any ordi- | 
nary circumstance will furnish a sufficient excuse | 
for declining so important a duty; a little wet, a) 
| little cold, or a view to a little earthly gain, when 
in this state of mind, will not exonerate us, if| 
health permit, from the solemn obligation resting 


beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac-| 


vice.’ Reasonable it is, to devote a little time| 
at these seasons, in worshipping Him, who made 
heaven and earth, the seas and fountains of waters, | 
and who bestows upon us every blessing that we | 
enjoy, both spiritual and temporal. 

As our bodies are thus presented, under a living | 
travail and exercise of soul, we shall, in the Lord’s 
own time and way, receive of that nourishment 





spirit, inwardly revealed in the heart, or through 
the preparation by his divine power, of the tongue | 
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In this day of great trial and sifting to our re- 
ligious Society, strong are the obligations that 
rest upon us, duly to attend all our meetings, 
and not merely because it is reeommended by 
the body, and our conduct herein queried after, 
from time to time ; but it should be because we love 
to go to meeting, because we love to present our 
bodies a living sacrifice before the Lord; yea, 
because we love to be favoured to unite with our 
friends in public worship, and there to feel every 
thought brought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ, and where we can pour forth all our wants 
into the bosom of our blessed Mediator and Inter- 
cessor, Jesus Christ, our sure and compassionate 
friend. 

When I contemplate the great importance of the 
right performance of our religious duty, in keeping 
up our religious meetings, both to the Church and 
to us as individual members of it, my spirit is 
often led earnestly to desire the encouragement of 
all my dear Friends therein; as in our present 


\stripped condition, many of our meetings are small, 


and in some of them there may be no instrumental 
ministry, while those who have seceded from us, 
may hold out strong inducements to our members 
to go to their meetings. But O, my dear Friends, 
let us keep to our own meetings, nor let the small- 
ness of our numbers, the weaknesses and diffi- 
culties sorrowfully amongst us, nor any discourage- 
ment whatever, induce us to forsake the assembling 
of ourselves together, as the manner of some is ; 
but exhort one another, and so much the more as ye 
see the day approaching. 

Sorrowful indeed it is, that there is so much 
weakness within our borders, but Divine power is 
the same that it ever was; therefore let us rally 
to it, as the standard. Let it be the engagement 
of all to be diligent in the attendance of our meet- 
ings, and when assembled, let us all strive to have 
our minds gathered to God’s gift in our hearts, in 
the silence of all flesh, and away from the rovings 
and wanderings of the imagination. It is here 
that the worship of the Father, in spirit and in 
truth, is performed, we being made joyful in His 
house of prayer, and fruitful in the fields of offering. 
As this blessed condition comes to be more and 
more realized, by all classes amongst us, there 
will not be so much deficiency apparent herein, as 
is now sorrowfully the case; neither would the 
well known testimony of our religious Society 
against an hireling ministry, be violated, by the 
attendance of any of our members at the meetings 
of those who support such a ministry. For all that 
are brought really to appreciate and enjoy the 
blessings to be received, by and in our plain gospel 
way of worship, even that of coming unto Christ, 
the end and the finisher of the preceding dispen- 
sation, of types and shadows, will see of the travail 
of their souls, and be satisfied; and hence have 
no desire to give their attendance at the mect- 
ings of other professors. 

Our beloved young Friends, in a very especial 
manner, are the objects of my tender solicitude, 
being in my measure sensible of the danger that 
awaits them, in giving their attendance at the 
meetings of such as support a hireling or man-made 
ministry. Dear young Friends, receive the word 
of exhortation. If any of you feel an inclination to 
go to such places, pause and remember that we 
are the successors of a faithful people, upon whom 





railroad being above the public highway. Nothing| we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked \the Lord laid a necessity to bear an unwavering 


like this exists anywhere else. 


upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of | 


testimony against a man-made ministry, supported 


The Light-house on Minot’s Ledge, being built! life.” This is the speaking which tends to the|by pecuniary means, as well as that which is exer- 
y Capt. Alexander, is in a more exposed situation, | edification and comfort of the Church, being autho-|cised in the time, will, and wisdom of man ; and on 
and, as far as proceeded with, is more securely) rized by our blessed Mediator and Advocate with account of which testimony our early Friends 


use in England, 


Church. 






bolted together than the famous Eddystone Light-|the Father, who is Head over all things to hisjendured much suffering, spoiling of goods, and 


long and sore imprisonment, so that they might 
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maintain a conscience void of offence towards God. | advantage “all sein geheimd und wunderbarlich| tery, a3 well as the circumstances which gave rise 


And undoubtedly it is our duty to walk in their! Aéims¢,” (all his secret and wonderful know-/to the invention and vast improvements of the art 
footsteps,—the footsteps of the flock of Christ,— ledge.) Dryzehn survived but a short time after|of printing, in his time, yet perseverance and ap 
and duly to estimate and maintain this precious |this transaction, and Guttemberg was obliged to|indomitable energy in every thing he commenced, 
testimony, for which they so deeply suffered. forego the pleasure of seeing the permanent estab-|are characteristics of this remarkable man. He 
died on the 24th of February, 1468, at the age of 
68 years.— The Printer. 






And although you may think yourselves pretty | lishment of his favorite pursuit in the city of Stras- 
well established in the doctrines of the Society you|burg. ‘To add to the distress which the circum- 
are members of, yet I believe it to be dangerous stances of the event brought upon him, the dissolu- 
ground for youto take, which has often been attended |tion involved him in a tedious process of law with 
with injurious consequences, by retarding the growth | Dryzehn’s brother, who fancied a desire, upon the 
in vital religion, of such as take such liberty. The!part of Guttemberg, to act dishonorably in the 
worship, ministry, &c., of professing christendom|matter. The adjudication of the matter of diffi- 
being much in the outward, itsshow and forms are|culty between them resulted disadvantageously 
very taking with the inexperienced, and hence |to the latter pecuniarily, and his operations were 
they are in danger of being led away from the |for some length of time suspended, and when he 
path of safety, and to assimilate with these in their|resumed his avocation it was only a secondary 
creaturely activity, and their lifeless ceremonies ; |situation which he obtained. 
instead of submitting with all readiness to the) When and where Guttemberg’s first attempts at 
purifying baptisms of our Lord Jesus Christ, who|printing were made, is unknown, as his literary 
is described by the prophet, as “a refiner with fire, productions neither bore the “ imprint” of the prin- 
and asa fuller with soap :” “and he shall purify ter, the name of the place where published, nor 
the sons of Levi, and they shall offer unto the Lord the date of publication. So much is certain, how- 
an offering in righteousness.” Dear young Friends, ever, that towards the end of the year 1438, he 
as you yield yourselves to Him and to his govern-| first applied movable types of wood, for the ob- 
ment, he will open the mysteries of his own pure |tainment of letter-press impressions. In 1443 he 
and holy kingdom unto you, and give you to taste |returned to Mentz, and formed a partnership with 
and see that he is good. Thus the religion of your|a wealthy jeweller of that place, by the name of 
education will become the religion of your choice,|Johann Faust, who furnished the funds requisite 
and your hearts will be knit and united to your ior the founding of a new and extensive printing 
elder brethren and sisters, in a godly concern to office. The Latin Bib/e was the first work that 
sustain all our meetings, in that dignity and|appeared from their press, aud this was followed 
power, consistent with the will of our ever adorable by the German Bible. This last work netted 
Head and High Priest. Oh, then, there would be them the sum of 400 guilders. 
no sleeping in our religious assemblies, no leaning} After the lapse of a few years, this connection 
nor lounging on the backs of the forms, a position | was dissolved. Faust had made liberal advances 
the natural tendency of which is to promote drow-| of money for the prosecution of the business, which 
siness, and unbecoming the assemblies of the Lord’s|should have been repaid by Guttemberg, and as 
people ; but a united travail in spirit, to the com-|he was unable or unwilling to meet the demand 
fort one of another, and the praise of the great and |made upon him, the matter was referred to a court 
worthy name of our God, would more and more be | of equity. Here Guttemberg was again decided 
witnessed amongst us. against, and the office was accordingly retained 

In conclusion, dear Friends of every class, let|by Faust, as a remuneration, in part, for the dam- 
us take the subject home to ourselves individually, age he had sustained, and his partner, who had 
and strive to come up faithfully in our several |suggested so many improvements, and imparted so 
ranks, keeping under a right exercise in meeting, much information relative to the art, was expelled] but are well fattened before being taken. They 
which no doubt is well pleasing in the divine from the concern. Faust now admitted into the|are fed for some time previous to the spreading of 
sight, and opens the way for the descending of the business one Peter Scheeffer, of Gernsheim, with|the nets. When a sufficient number have congre- 
blessings from on high, enabling all to be serviceable | whom he continued for some length of time, com-| gated to make it worth while to entrap them, their 
in the great and glorious cause. While those |pleting many important and valuable improvements] grain is saturated with whiskey, which steals away 
who have long borne the burden, in the heat of/in the art; among which, the casting of metallic|their silly brains, as it does silly men’s brains, and 
the day, are reverently waiting upon their divine |types (Buchstaben) from prepared matrices, was|they become willing, stupefied victims of the trap- 
Lord and Master, those in the younger walks of first attempted and successfully accomplished by|pers. The net is set in such a way that, by the 
life, as they are also brought and kept under his | Scheeffer. use of young saplings for drawing springs, it is 
holy influence, by the weight of their spirits, the| ‘Through assistance derived from a respectable} made to jwmp over the dense flock of fuddled pig- 
solidity of their countenances and deportment, may | magistrate of Mentz, by the name of Konrad Hum-|eons gathered in front of it; and when they attempt 
greatly contribute to the true dignity of our reli-|mer, Guttemberg was enabled, in the following|to rise they are entangled in the meshes. The 
gious assemblies, and to the comfort of those who, |year, to assume a surer position before the public,| pigeons, we are told, when enticed by the grain 
like Simeon of old, are waiting for the consolation 1m his business, with a new and complete office at}and whiskey, will huddle together in a compact 
of Israel. J. E. {his disposal. A work entitled “ Hermanni de| mass, as if for the special convenience and grati- 

Barnesville, Ohio, Eleventh month, 1859. Saladis Speculum Sacerdotum,’ was the first| fication of the trapper. When once caught in the 

issued by him from his new locality. This book|net they thrust their heads through the meshes, 
b n was printed in quarto form, without any date or/and the trapper, by a sudden pressure npon the 
berg, the acknowledged inventor of printing, was/name of place where published, and bore no marks| neck, kills them one after another with great 
born in the city of Mentz, in the year 1400, He/|of any kind by which the printer could be identi-|rapidity, and with more dexterity of touch than 
was descended from a noble and respected ances- | fied, tenderness of feeling.” 
try, which _bore beside the name of Guttemberg| In 1457, he had already published the Psalms ; 
that of Geinsfleisch. These two names were de-|and these were issued with an elegance of typo- 
rived from two tracts of land which were in the graphy-which gave conclusive evidence of the pro- 
possession of the family, which had received these|gress he had made in the art. He from this time 
appellations from certain peculiarities of their soil | rapidly advanced in prosperity, and his printing 
and situation. Guttemberg remained in his native | office stood in Mentz until the year 1465. It was 
city until the year 1424, and then removed to the/about this time, that, in consideration of his valua- 
neighbouring city of Strasburg. Here, in 1443, ble efforts and discoveries in art, he was elevated 
he concluded a contract with a certain Andreas|to the order of nobility, and placed in a position 
Dryzehn and others, in which, for an important/ which his previous life of honesty and integrity had 
consideration, he made himself responsible to teach, | qualified him to adorn. Though the life and la- 
and allow him the privilege to use to their own|bours of Guttemberg are enveloped in much mys- 


Sir James Brooke.—A \etter from the ex-Rajah 
contains the following :—“ I am established on my 
small property, (in Norfolk,) and my house, whenin 
order, will be very snug. I was resolutely bent in 
taking the step, feeling that it was the only way to 
discounect myself with Sarawak, and thustosave my 
life, and set up my staff beyond the petty cares which 
society imposes. I have chosen a spot in the church. 
yard here, where I shall repose, or if death over. 
take me across the water, better still, I shall rest 
among my own people. My lot is a fortunate one; 
for retirement such as this, the society of friends, a 
competence, and ease of mind, ought to make me 
happy. I can, I believe, fairly say that no dis. 
appointed ambition will poison existence ; state 
honours, (such as men esteem,) distinction, rank, 
money, personal aggrandisement, I have ever held 
to be of small account. There are nobler and more 
substantial things to strive for, but for these my 
day is past. I leave the people of Sarawak free 
and happy, and I shall return to tell them, without 
fear, and without favour, how to preserve these 
blessings.” Leader. 














How Pigeons are Caught.—Itis estimated that 
twenty thousand dollars worth of wild pigeons are 
caught in Essex county, Massachusetts, every sea- 
son. As they sell for about one dollar a dozen, 
this makes the number caught about a quarter of 
a million. The Sz/em (Massachusetts) Olserver 
gives this account of the way they are caught: 

“The pigeons are attracted to particular parts 
of the wood by the strewing of grain in open spaces 
cleared of the brushwood for the purpose. In this 
way they are not only toled around the spot where 
traps are to be set, and familiarized with the ground, 




























A Sketch of Guttemberg—Johann Guttem- 













Button-hole Sewing Machines.—The Scientific 
American says:—One of the complaints against 
the ordinary sewing-machines is that they will not 
sew button-holes and such like work; and the 
careful housewife who possesses one of these valu- 
able aids to household economy has still to do this 
portion of the work by hand, EH. A. Goodes and 
Ki. L. Miller of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have 
invented and patented a machine which forms & 
stitch of novel character, suitable for working but- 
ton-holes, eyelet-holes, overseaming, and for other 
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kinds of work in which it is necessary or desirable! the postal station, and over a similar net, projecting! rounded with all the appliances for securing domes- 
for the stitches to passover anedge. This machine from the station also; the machinery of the rail-| tic comfort, and many of the luxuries that admi- 
will fully meet the objection stated above. | Way acts upon the machinery of the carriage ; the| nister to the ease and self-indulgence which may 
—_—--—— one bag drops into the roadside net,—at the same) be said to have become characteristic of the pre- 

English Railway Post-Office. instant several bags come tumbling into the car-|sent age, they are liable—unless their better feel- 

Attached to the English railway trains are post-| riage net, as if from the moon. Before the guard|ings are kept alive and regulated by vital religion 
office carriages, into which letters are received) has hauled them all in, dragged up the net, and|—to grow oblivious of, or indifferent to, the priva- 
at the various stations on the road, sorted and pre-| shut out the fresh night air once more, the whole} tions and hardships to which a large portion of 
pared for immediate despatch to their destination.| train has shot half a mile beyond the place where) their fellow beings are incident; and from which, 
These railway post-offices are thus described in| the Railway Post-office has effected this advanta-| under circumstances naturally occurring, and from 
Dickens’ new periodical : geous exchange. no fault peculiar to them, a class is almost sure, at 
The railway post-office was an exceedingly com-| The guard instantly plunges head first amongst} times, to suffer more or less severely. It is true, 
fortable, well furnished business carriage, broad as| his new treasures, which he opens, and presents to) that in this country, in times of ordinary prospe- 
the gauge of the railway would allow, and as long) the sorting-clerks. Letters that have been brought) rity, with habits of industry and thrift, very few 
asan ordinary room. ‘I'he door was in the centre,)} by hand and cart from some quiet village in the need be in want of sufficient food and clothing; 
having on its right a large window-hole, shut up| heart of Hertfordshire, and whose destination is|and hence we are prone to think that the indigence 
with a wooden shutter, and extending across nearly| some quiet village in the heart of Kent, are now| we see or hear of, must be the result of disease or 
one-half of the carriage. As soon as the average) careering towards the north with the speed of the|crime. It may so be; but it becomes those who 
speed of the train was attained, the bags on the| wind, to be sorted, made up, and sent back, along| enjoy abundance, to be careful that the standard 
floor were opened by the guard. Packets of letters, their proper arteries, at the next postal station.|by which they judge their less favoured brethren, 
tied up with a string, were thrown upon the back; London papers sucked dry by provincial politicians, |is the same that they would have applied to them- 
counter, to be divided amongst the three sorting] and sent across the country to some fourth or fifth|selves. Human nature is the same in the poor as 
clerks, (the whole postal part of the train employs) days’ reader ; letters from country grocers to their|in the rich, and we are too apt to censure severely 
fourteen clerks and six guards,) dozens of news-| London merchants, which smell of tobacco, cheese,| the negligence and self-gratification, which we take 
papers, parcels, pill-boxes, sample-packets, thin) and tea; dead letters from the country post-town,| for granted have produced the poverty and dis- 
eases of artificial flowers, rolls of music, and pho-| done up in a funeral black bag, and money-order| tress that appeal to our charity, while perhaps, 
tographs done up in envelopes as large as tea-trays,| communications, encased in large, coarse envelopes, | trusting in our own abundance, we may have rather 
were thrown upon the end counter at the head of the colour of a golden orange; neat little pink| prided ourselves in habitually practising both, to a 
the carriage; and the work began. Each man| notes from Lady Fusbos in the country to the Hon.| far greater extent than they who ask our help, with- 
stood under a shaded globular lamp, shaking very) Miss Busfos in town; letters with narrow black} out thinking that any blame attached to us therefor. 
much throughout his frame, and swaying to and| borders,that show how death has distantly appeared} Indiscriminate almsgiving is so often discovered 
fro like a circus rider on his horse. ‘The carriage|to some household, and letters with broad black| to contribute to idleness and dissipation, that it is 
is bright and glowing, and its speed is something) borders, that show how his dark shadow has fallen} to be condemned upon the score of violating the 
between forty and fifty miles an hour. Letters are| very near; letters that are registered in heaven,|laws of political economy, as well as depraving 
rapidly conveyed to the different pigeon-holes, One) letters that are registered on earth, and letters that| public morals; and hence, some, glad to avail 
clerk devotes himself to the registered letters, which| are registered in the other extreme,—these and| themselves of any plea for retaining the gold they 
have to be entered on a printed list; and he stands| many more whose contents could not be guessed by| love, urge this acknowledged evil, shut up their 
ina half stooping posture, at a little distance from) their exteriors, are amongst the treasures which] hearts and their hands against the pleadings of 
the counter, with a quill-pen in one hand, and aj our guard has hauled in by the way. want, and strive to justify themselves by citing 
small square board, on which is stretched the paper,, Heavy bags were taken out at places where we|some deception or some demoralizing result, that 
clasped firmly in the other ; jotting down the names| stopped, but bags that were equally heavy were|has attended misdirected charity. In rural dis- 
and addresses in a touch-and-go style, which long] generally taken in, and the labour was always|tricts where the population cannot become crowded, 
practice has adapted to the motion of a flying,| being renewed from the point where it seemed to|and labour is always in demand, suffering poverty 
vabbling platform that passes over a mile in a|leave off. The five thousand letters which each}can but rarely occur; and where it does exist, its 
ninute. ‘The third clerk, preferring to be seated| officer is bound to sort during the journey, whether causes may be readily searched out, so that those, 
at his work, pulls out a swivel seat from under the; it be long or short, were just finished by each indi-|there, disposed to administer to the necessities of 
counter, that looks very much like a dark West-| vidual as the signal whistle announced the entry} the poor who stand in need, may do so intelligently, 
phalia ham. ‘into the not very sightly station of the old Lanca-|and with no fear of systematic deception; while 
Finally, the guard makes up the sealed mail for shire town. Another batch of industrious appren-| those in this city, who cannot, or are not disposed 
the first post station. He is an experienced guard, | tices were waiting to fill the vacant places, and to make the investigations deemed necessary to pre- 
familiar with every river, bridge, and point, who! before the experienced traveller had ascertained} vent imposition, and yet have more of this world’s 
knows, by the sound of the roaring and clattering) where he was, the Railway Post-office and its ad-/ goods than are needful for their own comfort, can 
train, at what moment to “ let down the net, and juncts were again upon their way. Dozens of such| avoid all reasonable danger of contributing to per- 
put out for delivery,” as the printed instructions) offices were at the same moment flying all over the/ sistent idleness or simulated pauperism, by making 
phrase it. ‘The shutter of the large single window|country,—flying as they began to fly some twenty|some of the Societies, whose members are in con- 
hole is pushed down in its groove, and a gust of years ago,—as they have, one or other, never ceased | stant intercourse with the labouring classes, watch- 
tld night air, laden with the scent of earth and| to fly from that hour to this. They will never cease) ing their habits, cheering them in their efforts, and 
gtass and trees, comes freshly into the hot and busy | to fly to the end of time. seeking to alleviate their distrezses, their almoners. 
The experience of all communities has been, that 


carriage. The guard looks out along the dark! 
line of rising and falling hedges, and through the in proportion as luxury has increased and branched 
out into affected elegance, the thirst for, and the 


tees at the low horizon, for some expected signal THE FRIEND. 
light, and then proceeds to the door, which he <> ; love of gold have grown stronger, and men more 
pushes back in its side-groove. Reaching out his| ELEVENTH MONTH 19, 1859. generally set at naught the christian’s law, “thou 
arm near the window side of the carriage, he drags| ——————050€— SSS | shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Wealth be- 
tan iron bar, that swings by several hinges, at) It is so generally admitted, that the world is|comes the criterion of distinction, and though it 
the extremity of which he fastens the packed mail, overspread with scenes of poverty, crime, and|cannot create happiness nor confer dignity, though 
tow lying on the floor, by means of a spring, and! wretchedness, that we are accustomed to expect the] it often lifts the base, the illiterate, and the unfeel- 
casts it away from the carriage over the rails, where| exhibition of their presence, in some form or other,|ing, into stations of which they are every way un- 
itdrops and hangs suspended at right angles, like} in every community ; and, with the usual selfish-| worthy, the object of life appears to be to obtain or to 
aheavy bait put out to catch fish. This operation! ness of the human heart, our feeling of pity is but| retain it; the heart contracts its sympathies within 
completed, he returns to the open window, where’ little excited, or altogether withdrawn, unless some|the circle of its own selfish enjoyments, and coldly 
¢ pushes down a mechanical arrangement, which| particular object of distress and suffering is pre-|turns away from, or criticises with uocharitableness, 
forms a projecting receiving net, and which sounds, | sented to our observation, and our attention long|the penury, the struggles, and the privations of 
In its descent, as if the whole carriage were falling | enough and intently enough fixed upon it, to allow| those who can do no more than earn their daily 
After a few seconds’ suspense, the bait) our feelings of commiseration to be awakened, and|and homely meal, by their daily toil. Practical 
‘ppears to have taken; the carriage passes uader|our sympathy drawn forth towards it. christianity regulates aj] this. 1t withers pride in 


to pieces, 
Neveral bags of letters, which are suspended from| Where persons live in comfortable houses, sur-|the bud by making us sensible of the worthlessness 
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Se» 
of self; it erects and maintains the only bulwarks | thirteen days, during x which time they were confined to 


that can effectually resist the encroachments of self 
indulgence, while it expands and warms the heart 
with a love that proves its divine origin, by draw-| 
ing into sympathy with all mankind as our brethren, 
and prevents those who have this world’s goods, 
when they see a brother have need, from shutting 
up their bowels of compassion from ‘him. 

We 
benevolence and generosity among the members of 
our religious Society, and that many of them are 
engage d, ace ording to their measure, to “ deliver| 
the poor that cry, ‘and the fatherless, and him that 
hath none to help him :” but yet, we think there | 
is danger to us as to others, of the enervating, | 
heart-contracting effects of wealth and growing 
luxurious living, , and our object is, as the inclement 
season is approaching, in a few words, to stir up in 
the remembrance of our readers, the obligation 
resting upon them, “ to do good and to communi- 
cate,” that so the blessing of him that was ready to| 


perish may come upon them, and they may cause 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Evrorr.—News from Liverpool to the 2d inst 

The account of the wreck of the steamer Royal Char-| 
ter is confirmed. Thirty-nine persons were saved ; the | 
number that perished is reported at 455. Great dam: age 
had been occasioned by the storm all around the En- 
glish and Irish coast. Numerous coasting vessels and 
many lives had been lost. The ship Charles Holmes, 
from Liverpool bound to Mobile, was wrecked, and all 
her crew perished. 

The Emperor Napoleon has written to King Victor 
Emmanuel, urging him to assent to the Villa-Franca 
agreement, so as to carry out the treaty of peace with 
Austria. The Emperor observes that the question is 
not now whether he did weil or ill at Villa-Franca, but 
rather to obtain from the treaty results most favourable 
for the pacification of Italy. 


The Emperor says he 
bound by the treaty, 


and cannot, in the Congress which 
is about to open, withdraw himself from bis eng 
ments. He desires that systems of moderate liberty 
should be adopted in all the States of Italy 
the restoration of the Duchess of Parma and the Duke of 
Tuscany. 

It is stated in Pari 
be reformed, greater liberty to commerce. 
The Paris Patrie says, that the Congress of European 
Powers will soon take place, even in the absence of Eng- 
land, but the adhesion of the latter i 
ered doubtful. 

The French government has ordered one hundred gun- 
boats, mounted with twenty-five guns each, to be com- 
pleted with the utmost despatch. 

The arrangements for the combined French and Eng- 


is 


17ve- 
pe 


so as to give 


lish expedition against China, had been completed, and | 


its departure was fixed for the first fortnight in the Se- 
cond month next. 


The King of Abyssinia has ceded to France the Isle | 


and port of Massonali, in the Red Sea 

The Turin ministerial journal says, that the Sardinian | 
Cabinet has not adhered to the diplomatic arrangements 
by which Italy was disposed of at Zurich, and in case the 
Roma gna is attacked, Sardinia will take the field to as- | 
sist the revolutionists. 

‘he insurrection had not ceased in Sicily. Reinforce- 
meuts of troops were going there, and numerous arrests 
were a ude. 

The Pope is said to have accepted the principal of the | 
reforms suggested, but desires to be himself the judge of | 
the time they sh: ul be applied. 

Letters from Madrid state, that Gen. O'Donnell was to 
leave on the Ist inst., to take command of the expedi- 
tion against Morocco, and that offensive measures would ! 
commence on the 7th or 8th inst. 


The ag sh govern- | 
ment has chartered all the 


steam packets which run| 


between its ports and Marseilles, for the conveyance of} 


the expedition. The Queen has offered to contribute 
part of her civil list, and to sell her jewels for 
penses of the war. 

Phe Indian mail of Ninth month 
London. The disc ed E 
Calcutta at the rate of one 
from Shanghai, dated Ki 
American Minister had 
every show of respect. 


the ex- 


23d 
an troo 
thousand 
yhth mo. states that the 
been conducted to Pekin with 


had reached 
harg irope 
“a week. 


22d, 


know there is a commendable degree of 


, but demands | 


3, that the French tariff will soon | 


s no longer consid-} 


s were leaving} 


A letter! 


their quarters—not ‘however as prisoners, for they were 
at liberty to walk out, but the Commissioner refused the 
|use of horses and guides. The Emperor was desirous 
|of seeing the American Minister, but the latter would 
|not agree to perform the customary prostrations, which 
| was insisted upon as a preliminary. 

The Liverpool cotton market was somewhat improved. 

Sales of the week, 88,000 bales at an advance of jd. a }d. 
on the better qualities. The market for breadstuffs was 
jnearly unchanged. Consols, 964 a 96}. 
| Mextco.—The advices from this distracted country 
| continue to present the same picture of disorder and con- 
\fusion. A late arrival from Vera Cruz brought dates to 
the 8th inst. Gen. Marquisa had pronounced in favour 
of Santa Anna, after seizing the conducta from the in- 
terior, with $2,800,000 in specie, which he had under- 
taken to escort to Tepic. He appropriated $600,000 for 
himself, and detained the rest at Guantajunto. Mira- 
mon, against the wishes of his cabinet, accompanied by 
only four aids de camp, had left the capital ostensibly to 
collect troops, and pursue Marquisa, but it was feared 
that Miramon was leagued with Marquisa to bring about 
the return of Santa Anna, The Liberals had undertaken 
an expedition against Urizaba, Cordova and Tehuacan, 
jwhich signally failed, having lost 600 men taken pri- 
| souers, a thousand muskets, and twelve cannon. 
| Uysrrep States. — Utah.— Information received at 
| Washington, states that Judges Sinclair and Cradle- 
}baugh are on the way to Washington. Assassinations 
jand other crimes continue in the territory, but no arrests 
jare made, as the Mormous s}3 stematically obstruct the 
|courts of justice. The presence of the U.S. army only 
}adds to the prosperity of the Mormons, in consequence 
of the money spent for supplies. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 145. 

The Hurper’s Ferry Disturbance.—¥our of the prison- 
ers, named Cook, Coppie, Copeland and Green, have, af- 
ter trial and conviction, been sentenced to death by 
hanging on the 16th of next month. John Brown is to 
be executed on the 2d. One of the prisoners named 
Hazlett, will not be tried until the next term of the 
court, in the Fifth month, 1860; another, named Stevens, 
has been handed over for trial to the U. 8. Court. 

Buffalo, Y.—On the 7th inst., the grain elevator of 
|the New York Central Railroad Company was destroyed 
|by fire, together with upwards of 200,000 bushels of 
jgrain. Loss, about $250,000. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 402. 
females, 179. 

Miscellancous.—Cost of Keeping Railroads in Repair.— 
|Few persons have any idea of the annual expense at- 
tending the repairs of railroads. In England, no less 
|than 30,000 tons of iron are required every year for the 
| necessary repairs of the tracks. Twenty millions of 
| wooden sleepers are replaced annually, useless from de- 
{cay, This item alone requires the felling of 300,000 
trees occupying 5000 acres of land. 

Sale of Paintings.—The paintings and other works of 
art belonging to the late Lord Northwick, were recently 
sold by auction in London. Although the son and heir 
of the deceased reserved for his own use several hun- 
dred specimens, the articles sold produced the sum of 
$450,000. 

Emigration to Peru.u—The government of Peru has en- 
| tered into a contract with Dr. Edward Cullen for the intro- 
duction of twenty-five thousand Irish emigrants. The 
principal stipulations are that the emigrants shall re- 
|nounce allegiance to their government, and must become 
| Peruvian citizens. The government of Peru has to pay 
| their sea passage, and every colonist is to have about 

nine English acres of land, at an elevation of four thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, 

The Great Canada Railway.—Before the close of the 
| present year, the Grand Trunk Railway will be complete 
}tu Detroit, Mich., a distance of 862 miles in a direct line, 

| with branches in addition, making 1099 miles of com- 
plete railway, including the Victoria bridge, costing 
| upwards of $60,000,000! 
| urthquake at Copiapo.—A late arrival brings intelli- 
jgence of a te rrible earthquake in Chili, by which more 
j than one now of the town of Copiapo was destroyed, 
and causing a great loss of life. The Caldera and Co- 
| piapo nite sustained considerable damage. 

The Texan Frontier.—F or several weeks past, the wes- 
tern frontier of Texas has been kept in a state of alarm 
jand excitement by a band of Mexican outlaws headed by 
jone Cortinaz. At the latest dates he had about 450 
men encamped near the small 


| town of Brownsville 
the Rio Grande, which was threatened with attack and] 
i 

capture. Others of the 


band were ranging over the} 
and plundering the farms of the American} 
Cortinaz declares that he is seeking revenge 


N. 


Males, 223; 





; ON; 
e, 


country, 


seitlers, 


The legation remained at Pekin | for former injuries received from the Texans. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Chas. P. Dilworth, Pa., $2, vol. 32; 
from Saul. Sheffield, R. 1., $2, vol. 32; from ’s. Green, 
R. I.. $2, vol. 33; from Ano Sheppard, Pa., and T. Ki 
U., per N. K., $2 each, vol. 32; from J. E., for John 
Lewis and Eliz. Lownes, Pa., $2 each, vol. 32; from 
Sol. Hull, lo., $3, to 27, vol. 33; from M. B. Ladd, Va., 


$6, to 52 vol. 32; from Benj. Sheppard and Margt. Miller, 
N. J. , $2 each, vol. 32. 


NOTICE. 


A Suitable Friend and his Wife are wanted to take 
charge of the farm and farm-house at West-Town on the 
lst of the Fourth month next. 

Early application is desirable, and may be made to 

Cuaries Downine, Downingtown P. O 
Aaron SHarriess, West Chester P. O. 
Josuvua Pussy, Londongrove P. O. 

Jor Evans, Oakdale P. Q., Delaware Co., Pa, 

Eleventh mo. 17th, 1859. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The number of Boys being greater than was expected, 
it is concluded to open an elementary school. Persons 
wishing the situation of Teacher, will please make early 
application to James Emien, West Chester, Pa.; Samus 
Hittes, Wilmington, Del.; Tuomas Evans, or Samus 
BeTt_e, Jr., Philadelphia. 


TEACHER WANTED 


A Suitable Friend is wanted to take charge of the 
Boys’ School on Penn avenue, under the care of the 
School Corporation. 

Application may be made to Josern RaKEsTRaW, 
Davip Scutt, Tuomas Evans, or Witutam Berrys. 


Philad., Eleventh mo. 14th, 1859. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Commitiee on Admissions —Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth = and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 8. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 613 
Rs arm street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 229 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—W illiam Bettle, John 
M. Whitall, Mark Balderston, No. 320 N. Sixth street. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M. D. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 

Application may be made to 
Esenezer Wort, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 

Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 


Diep, on the sth of Sev enth month, 1859, Saran Ros- 
BINS, in the eighty-first year - her age; an elder of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. Jersey. 

, on the Ist of Tenth Sn 1859, at his father's 
residence near Freeport, Harrison county, Ohio, Exisma 
Wi:son, in the twenty-eighth year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Richland Monthly Meeting, Indiana. He bore, 
with patience and without murmuring, a protracted ill 
ness. He at one time cautioned his brothers and sisters 
to be careful to obey their parents, for neglecting to do 
so at all times had caused him much mental suffering, 
but he hoped he would be forgiven by them, and also 
by his heavenly Father. He manifested towards the 
close of his life a tender fecling and sympathy for the 
poor and needy, and left a considerable amount of bis 
small estate for their relief and comfort. A short time 
before his departure, he expressed a willingness to be 
taken away from the evil to come, and was desirous 
depart, although he felt unworthy of the Lord's good 
ness and mercy. His mind remained clear to the last, 
and he peacefully passed away, and, we humbly believé 
i3 now enjoying a happy immortality. 

PILE & M*ELKOY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Peunsylvania Bank. 





